MARLBOROUGH
Papists, is afraid you should be told a true character of him and this
I really believe is the reason why I was refused coming to you, tbo'
may be, he and the Priests together give other reasons to the King
therefore since I am not to see my dear Sister. . . .
You may remember I have once before ventured to tell you,
that I thought Lord Sunderland a very ill man, and I am more
confirmed every day in that opinion. Everybody knows how
often this man turned backwards and forwards in the late King's
time; and now, to complete all his virtues, he is working with
all his might to bring in Popery. He is perpetually with the
priests, and stirs up the King to do things faster than I believe he
would of himself. Things are come to that pass now, that, if
they go on so much longer, I believe in a little while, no Protestant
will be able to live hare.
The King has never said a word to me about religion since the
time I told you of; but I expect it every minute, and am resolved
to undergo anything rather than change my religion. Nay, if it
should come to such extremities, I will chuse to live on alms
rather than change.
This worthy Lord does not go publicly to mass, but hears it
privately at a priest's chamber, and never lets anybody be there,
but a servant of his.
His lady too, is as extraordinary in her kind ; for she is a flat-
tering, dissembling, false woman; but she has so fawning and
endearing a way, that she will deceive any body at first, and it is
not possible to find out all her ways in a little time. She cares
not at what rate she lives, but never pays any body. She will
cheat, though it be for a little. Then she has had her gallants,
though may be not so many as some ladies here; and with all
these good qualities she is a constant church woman ; so that to
outward appearance one would take her for a saint, and to hear
her talk, you would think she was a very good Protestant; but
she is as much one as the other; for it is certain that her Lord
does nothing without her.
By what I have said you may judge what good hands the King and
Kingdom are in, and what an uneasy thing it is to all good honest people,
that they must seem to live civilly with this Lord and his Lady. I had
not your letter by Mr Dykevelt till last week, but I have never ventured
to speak to him, because I am not used to speak to people about business
and this Lord is so much upon the watch that I am afraid of him. So
I have desired Lord Churchill (who is one that I can trust, and I am sure
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